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Abt. XV.— Another Letter to a Young Physician: to which are appended 

some other Medical Papers. By James Jackson, M. D., &c. 12mo., Boston, 

1861. 

We have had great pleasure in reading this sequel to a volume which we no¬ 
ticed several years ago. 1 Indeed, upon all subjects within their competency, the 
judgments of men so sober-minded, impartial, kind-hearted, and accomplished as 
Dr. Jackson, are fitted to inspire respect and confidence. No one in the medical 
profession enjoys a higher reputation for sound reason and probity; and as he 
has now arrived at that ripe age when passion and prejudice have but little 
power to warp the judgment, whatever he may say upon a subject of interest is 
sure to command attention. 

In the preface it is stated that “ a grave question has been agitated” among 
the good people of Massachusetts by the delivery of Dr. 0. W. Holmes’ lecture 
on “ Currents and Counter-Currents in Medical Science,” and “ the question is 
whether there is any good to be derived from the practice of medicine.” Our 
readers will remember that the lecture in question was reviewed in this Journal, 2 
and that throughout the professiou a general feeling of regret was experienced 
that one so gifted as Dr. Holmes, and occupying so respectable an official posi¬ 
tion as he, should make use of language which the greater number felt to be a 
satire if not a libel upon the practice of medicine. The smaller number, and the 
better informed, remembered, however, that the author was an orator and a 
poet, and had had but little opportunity of acquiring that personal knowledge 
of practical medicine which would have lent authority to his judgment. It was 
only natural, they thought, that he should follow his most habitual bias, and for 
the sake of startling antitheses, quaint and novel metaphors, and pungent epi¬ 
grams, should yield to the temptation of flouting the venerable art and science 
whose mysteries he professes to expound. Poets claim and receive a license 
not accorded to other men. They must speak as the spirit moves them ; and if 
occasionally they utter vaticinations which, on the sober lips of science would 
be raving, they should be listened to with composure, and not answered in the 
same high-pitched key in which their tirade has been delivered. The soothing 
system is appropriate in this as in other cases marked by “the eye in a fine' 
phrenzy rolling.” 

Some such idea, we fancy, was in the mind of Dr. Jackson when he resolved 
to compose this letter; for, starting from a seeming acquiescence in the spirit 
of the lecture, and suggesting that Dr. Holmes was misunderstood by those who 
regarded him as denying the utility of our art, he proceeds to state the question 
“whether the. sick are more helped or hurt” by medicinal drugs ? and then, after 
reminding us that some very eminent and very experienced physicians have been 
sceptical on the subject, he glides into a notice of the abuses in the employment 
of drugs and a eulogy of the sanative, powers of Nature. Having paid this tri¬ 
bute to courtesy and kindness, he exposes the fallacy of reasoning and the more 
than extravagance of statement in Dr. Holmes’ lecture, and concludes that its 
arguing for the disuse on account of the abuse of medicines is neither logical 
nor wise. Indeed, he is convinced that his friend, Dr. Holmes, is of the same 
opinion; but, as if to leave him no pretext for not being so, he proceeds to enume¬ 
rate some of the more striking illustrations of the value of drugs in the treatment 
of disease. Of mercury, antimony, arsenic, cinchona, and opium, he has much 
to say that corroborates the settled judgment of the profession concerning their 
virtues, and as to the last he assures us that without it he would hardly be willing 
to practice medicine. Nor does ho recommend these medicines in trifling doses. 
On the contrary, he recognizes circumstances which justify the prescription of 
mercurial preparations until the mouth is made sore; the emetic use of anti¬ 
mony at the commencement of typhoid fever is a method almost peculiar to 
himself, and one for which he claims very great value ; he also advocates it in 
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the forming stage of nearly all inflammations ; ipecacuanha and squill he hardly 
subordinates to this potent remedy in appropriate cases, and adds that other 
medicines might be mentioned more or less similar to antimony, &c. Along with 
opium he classes conium, hyoscyamus, aconite, and the anaesthetics as having 
each its appropriate sphere of usefulness, and as to quinia, he is hardly behind 
the boldest of those who use it in heroic doses. As arsenic, he remarks, “ has a 
bad character with many, I feel bound to testify that it is as mild and gentle in 
its effects on the human body as almost any efficient medicine ever employed by 
us.” Iron he would not dispense with, nor bismuth, cascarilla, quassia, or cod- 
liver oil. Of cathartics, he remarks : “It would seem that we could hardly live 
without the use of cathartics—they are necessaryand of depletion he is not 
afraid to make the unfashionable remark, that “ the use of the lancet should not 
be. altogether abandoned.” On the contrary, he prescribes it in the thoracic 
inflammations even of young children, and in the forming stage of acute diseases 
generally. In acute rheumatism, indeed, he does not recommend it, but employs 
a still more active and perturbative agent, colchicum, requiring it to be repeated 
every four or six hours, until it brings on copious discharges. Guaiacum he lauds 
in the subacute form of this disease. “ There are many more medicinal drugs, 
too good to be expunged from the list of the materia medica, which,” says Dr. 
J., “I might mention. Among the more powerful of these are elaterium, digitalis, 
diluted hydrocyanic acid, and iodine;” and, among the milder drugs, “spirit of 
nitric ether, the compound spirit of ether, the solution of acetate of ammonia, 
valerian, and assafcEtida, old friends, whom I would not like to part with. The 
same may be said of mustard, the water of ammonia, croton oil, chloroform, and 
cantharides, for external use.” 

And this is a specimen of the materia medica of a physician who appears as 
the ally and champion of the witty orator who, after securing opium, “ a few 
specifics which our art did not discover, and it is hardly needed to apply,”(!) 
with wine and anmsthesia, would have us throw into the sea all the rest “ of the 
materia medica as now used,” if he were not restrained by a charitable regard for 
the health of the fishes ! Well might Dr. Holmes exclaim “ non tali auxilio nec 
defensoribus istis I” But well may we rejoice that in his own calm yet authori¬ 
tative way, Dr. Jackson should have furnished so perfect an antidote to the 
inconsiderate and incorrect estimate placed by his colleague upon medicine. 
Even more we must be gratified to find so able an advocate of the energetic 
treatment of disease at a time when many among us allow themselves to be 
ruled by the popular prejudice which an absurd medical heresy has engendered, 
and are tempted to withhold the active remedies, whose virtues were demon¬ 
strated centuries before globulism was invented, and barren scepticism, or mere 
faintantise, was dignified with the name of scientific expectation. 

An appendix to the principal essay in this volume contains several inte¬ 
resting articles in the form of notes. The first is an account of an attack of 
cholera infantum, which the distinguished founder of the Lowell Institute suffered 
in his infancy, and which would certainly have nipped in its bud the life of this 
child of promise, had not Dr. Jackson, having no fear of sceptical doctors or 
opinionated laymen before his eyes, treated the case with small doses of calomel 
and castor oil, like a sensible and orthodox physician. Indeed, we are not quite 
sure that this treatment, which is now so generally approved, did not originate 
with him. Dr. Clark, of Dublin, and Dr. Oheyne, of Leith, however, used it about 
the same time. The case of Mr. Prescott, the historian, forms the subject of 
another note. It is full of interest. Its special relation to the principal topic 
of the work consists in the fact that for the relief of a violent inflammation of 
the eye, which turned out to be rheumatic, more than seven pounds of blood 
were drawn in the course of five days, besides which the patient “ was purged 
abundantly, was blistered freely, was kept in the dark, and on the lowest diet; 
also the vessels of the conjunctiva were divided twice.” If Dr. Jackson had 
been a pupil and imitator of Dr. Bush, whom he is disposed to blame for his 
heroic system of therapeutics, he could not more strikingly have illustrated his 
own faith in the efficacy of vigorous and prompt treatment on a proper occa¬ 
sion. 

In the concluding paper, Dr. Jackson presents a critical history of the disease 
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of which Washington died. He defends the treatment employed by the great 
man’s physicians, which consisted of bloodletting, calomel and antimony, 
and warmly reprehends the opinion that inaction would have been warranted by 
an ignorance of the real nature of the attack. His opinion of its precise cha¬ 
racter Dr. Jackson does not expressly declare, bat contents himself with naming 
it acute laryngitis. He, however, describes the eedematous as one of its ana¬ 
tomical forms, and as that which probably terminated Washington’s life. In 
all probability such an attack occurring in so robust a patient as was this illus¬ 
trious man, would at the present day be cured by the operation of tracheotomy, 
a remedial measure which, as well as many other heroic modes of treatment, is 
not likely to be abandoned because cobweb-brained theorists abjure common 
sense, and witty poets make merry at the expense of the sober realities of 
medical practice. A. S. 


Akt. XVI.— Reports of American Institutions for the Insane. 

1. Of the State Hospital of Pennsylvania , for the year 1860. 

2. Of the Western Pennsylvania Hospital, for the year 1860. 

3. Of the Mt. Hope Institution, for the year I860. 

4. Of the Eastern Kentucky Asylum, for the fiscal year 1859-60. 

5. Of the Central Ohio Asylum, for the fiscal year 1859-60. 

6. Of the Southern Ohio Asylum, for the fiscal year 1859-60. 

7. Of the Indiana Hospital, for the fiscal year 1859-60. 

8. Of the Illinois State Hospital, for the fiscal years 1858-59 and 1859-60. 

1. Coming once more to our accustomed review of the reports annually issued 
from the American Institutions for the Insane, the first which we find upon the 
list is that of the State Lunatic Hospital of Pennsylvania. It contains the 
numerical results of the medical history of "the year just closed; and we copy 
from them such as are of the greatest importance. 



Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Patients in hospital, December 31,1859 

. 149 

125 

274 

Admitted in course of the year . 

. 73 

71 

144 

Whole number. 

. 222 

196 

418 

Discharged, including deaths 

. 69 

58 

127 

Remaining, December 31, 1860 . 

. 153 

138 

291 

Of those discharged, there were cured 

. 14 

17 

31 

Died. 

6 

2 

8 

Admitted, from opening of hospital . 

. 777 

559 

1336 

Discharged, cured. 

. 136 

100 

236 

Died. 

. 112 

66 

178 


Died, in 1860, from exhaustion of chronic mania, 4; exhaustion of acute 
mania, 2; suicide, 2. In neither of the cases of suicide was any suspicion enter¬ 
tained of a propensity to self-destruction. 

Exhibitions of pictures with the magic lantern, and lectures upon various 
subjects have been continued, as for several preceding years, as entertaining, 
instructive, and curative means. 

“ The great want,” says Dr. Curwen, “which is more and more sensibly felt, is 
more general variety of occupation and agreeable diversion during the period 
from October to April, which shall place in the reach of the officers the means of 
giving to each inmate regular, systematic bodily exercise, and at the same time 
call into play the energies of the mind, and give such employment to its powers 
as may tend to drive off morbid fancies and aid in the re-establishment of healthy 
action. 

“ The bowling saloon, for the erection of which Miss Dix, ever forward in 
every good work, placed in my hands three hundred dollars, from the Philadel¬ 
phia fund, has been completed, and I have no doubt will be the means of health¬ 
ful exercise and agreeable recreation to a very large portion of our household, 








